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AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



capable than ourselves of goodness and wisdom. It is 
not true, in the present day, that kings and emperors are 
the sole authors of war. The spirit of war may be found 
amongst the citizens of a Republic, as well as among 
those of a Monarchy. 

What each of us has to do is to educate his fellow-coun- 
trymen to perceive that the only way to get rid of that 
evil thing called War is to drive out the spirit of distrust 
and hatred towards other nations. That great substitute 
for war — international arbitration — will not be accepted 
either by governments or peoples whenever international 
animosity is allowed to grow into a passion. We have, 
therefore, to consider what it is that causes and fosters 
that destructive temper, and how we may prevent the 
daily propagation of falsehoods in the sphere of interna- 
tional politics. You will have also to condemn that 
spurious patriotism which is but national egotism, and 
which leads men to believe their own government to be 
always in the right, and a foreign government always in 
the wrong. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that much of this 
hostility comes of the blind ignorance which one people 
cherishes as to the character, aims and proceedings of every 
other people. Practical measures, then, must be taken to 
promote greater intercommunication between the most en- 
lightened citizens of different couutries ; greater inter- 
national unity between the peoples ; and sounder educa- 
tion of the growing generation as to international duties. 

These things are essential ; and so long as they are 
neglected concord will never take the place of discord in 
the world. 

When men have everywhere become inspired by the 
truth that nations are necessary to each other, and that 
their variety of gifts — mental or material — was intended 
as a basis of common interests and of mutual ties, — war 
will be regarded not only as murder, but as suicide. 

That this ideal may dwell with us, peace societies must 
be multiplied everywhere, and every one of them must be 
an active centre of pacification. In order that it may be 
so, there must be united action between them all — organ- 
ized and uninterrupted intercourse. 

Moreover, the ' ' two halves of one whole," the branch 
of the movement which consists of representatives of Par- 
liament, and the branch consisting of peace societies, 
while still forming separate groups, for the better division 
of labor, must thoroughly cooperate and take note of each 
other's proceedings. All workers for the salvation of 
mankind must join hands, for the task is as difficult as it 
is great. It is but treachery to a noble cause when its 
followers are divided among themselves. 

Amidst many discouragements and obstacles we have 
the strength which comes of knowing that we are working 
for man's happiness. We have the right, therefore, to 
ask the best and wisest to help us with their judgment 
and experience. We have the right to call upon every 
citizen to aid us to the fullest extent of his power. An 
aim which is for the welfare of all cannot fail of ultimate 
accomplishment. An effort to obtain for all what is a uni- 
versal need— concord, union and cooperation, carries with 
it the seed of success. That is no Utopia which is based 
on giving what all men demand. The device of the glori- 
ous Swiss Confederation must be the device of the saviours 
of mankind : "All for each, and each for all ! " — Concord, 
August 16. 



LIFE OR DEATH. 

DRAWING LOTS FOR THE REBELS' ACT OP RETALIATION. 

The famous old Libby Prison in Richmond, Va., so 
celebrated during the war as the place of confinement of 
nearly sixty thousand Union soldiers, has of late been 
recalled to mind by the removal of the building. Much 
of what occurred within its walls has passed into the 
pages of history, as matter of more than passing interest, 
but of all its scenes there were none so pathetic as the 
following told by Lieut. R. H. Jayne in Our Holiday : 

The most impressive incident in connection with the 
history of Libby Prison took place on the 6th of July, 
1863, when by order of General Winder the seventy-four 
captains drew lots for two of their number to be shot in re- 
taliation for the shooting of Captains W. F. Corbin and 
T. J. McGraw by General Burnside, at Sandusky, Ohio, 
on the 15th of the preceding May. The offence of these 
men was that of recruiting in Kentucky for the Confed- 
erate army. 

The Union captains were assembled in a room in the 
prison at noon by Captain Turner, and after being formed 
in a hollow square around a table, were informed of the 
order of General Winder. Seventy-four slips of paper, 
each containing the name of a Union captain written on 
it, were carefully folded up and deposited in a box on the 
table. 

" Now," said Captain Turner, "you may select one of 
your own number to draw lots ; the first two names taken 
from the box will indicate the two that are to be shot." 

" I suggest that the duty be performed by one of our 
chaplains," remarked Captain Sawyer of the First New 
Jersey Cavalry. 

The proposition was acceptable to all, and three Union 
chaplains were called down from the upper story. The 
matter was explained to them, and Rev. Mr. Brown con- 
sented to perform the sad task. Amid breathless silence, 
and with every eye fixed upon the gentleman, he stepped 
forward and drew forth one of the slips. With a trem- 
bling hand he unfolded it, and restraining his emotions 
by a great effort, pronounced the name — " Henry Wash- 
ington Sawyer, First New Jersey Cavalry." 

It was certainly singular that the first name drawn by 
the chaplains should have been that of the officer who 
asked that the task might be confided to him. 

The coolest man in that company was Captain Sawyer 
himself. Every eye, including those of the Confederate 
officers, was turned pityingly toward him. 

"Well," remarked the brave man, "some one had to 
be drawn, and I can stand it as well as any of you." 

Chaplain Brown once more reached his hand in the box 
and drew out a second slip of paper and everything 
became like the tomb again: "Captain John Flinn, 
51st Indiana." 

This officer showed considerable emotion, and naturally 
was greatly depressed. The two condemned were taken 
to General Winder's office (the others being dismissed) 
and told they might write to their friends. Captain Saw- 
yer wrote a letter to his family and read it aloud to a 
detective standing near. His voice did not falter until 
near the close, where he bade farewell to his wife, to his 
mother and to his children. Brave as he was, he was 
unequal to this trial. " I beg you to pardon me," he said 
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to those standing around, and turning his head away, he 
sobbed like a child. 

Flinn said he had no letters to write, and only desired 
a priest. The wishes of both having been complied with 
they were ordered to be kept in close confinement until 
the day of execution. That day, however, never arrived. 
The men were not executed, and in due time were returned 
to their family and friends. — The Aroostook Times. 



JOAN OF ARC. 



Anna E. Dickinson delivered her eloquent lecture on 
" Joan of Arc," to a large audience, on August fifth, at 
Asbury Park, N. J., being presented by Hon. James A. 
Bradley, and welcomed with hearty applause which was 
frequent through her masterly delineation of a wonderful 
historical character, whose many virtues made the friends 
of peace who listened regret that the powers of the Maid 
of Orleans were used in the interest of war. It seemed 
incongruous that one wearing a ring on which the name 
of "Jesus" was inscribed, should also wear armor and 
be a leader of men to mortal conflict. Yet many of our 
patriots were professed Christians who thought they were 
doing God's service, when they led in the prayer meeting, 
and when they joined in the fight. As I think of " Dom- 
remy's Maid," this prayer arises in acrostic form : 

Jesus, thou Prince of Peace ! 
O'er all the nations reign, 
And let earth's warlike rumors cease, 
Nor strife be known again ! 

Oh, let the angel anthem sound 

For peace, as once on hallowed ground, 

And far and wide its echoes fly, 
Rejoicing souls in earth and sky, 
Christ-love securing victory. 

— Phebe A. Hanaford. 



The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia sent to 
the various interested parties at Homestead, early in the 
conflict there, the following statement of cardinal prin- 
ciples : 

BASIS OF SETTLEMENT. 

The Universal Peace Union's Cardinal Principles of Business. 

The efforts of the Universal Peace Union to adjust the 
Homestead difficulties have been followed up by sending 
the following " bill of rights" to the Carnegie Company, 
to Hugh O'Donnell, of the Amalgamated Association, 
and its members, and to Governor Pattison, as a basis of 
settlement : 

To obtain a solution of pending difficulties, afford a 
relief from present distress, and secure justice to all, the 
following principles are essential to success : 

The employer should have the right of selecting, with- 
out dictation, the person he employs. 

The person seeking employment should have the right 
of seeking that employment wherever he believes his ser- 
vices will be best appreciated and remunerated. 

The right to organize for beneficent purposes be- 
longs to all alike, and whether employer or employee 
belong to any particular organization should be no obsta- 
cle to forming a labor contract. 



Persons not members of an organization should have 
the right to seek employment and to continue employed 
without molestation or interference by those connected 
with an organization. 

Labor contracts, whether made for a week, a month or 
a longer period, should be considered binding by em- 
ployers and employees to be amended, cancelled or re- 
newed only with the consent of each contracting party. 

Employers should not be required to abide by regula- 
tions or laws of organizations in the construction of 
which they have had no voice. 

Due notice of any change in work or time affecting 
prices of labor, and cessation of, or discharge from em- 
ployment, should be given by the employer to the em- 
ployed. 

Due notice of leaving employment should be given to 
the employer by the employed. 

Violence of any kind on the part of capital or labor is 
never conducive to the best interests of either. 

Misunderstandings, not otherwise adjustable, should be 
submitted to a tribunal of arbitration, and each contract 
should contain a clause providing therefor. 

Pending the adjustment or arbitration of difficulties, 
employers and employees should continue their relations 
as before, and any settlement, not otherwise agreed upon, 
should date from the beginning of the difficulty. 

Corporations employing thousands of employees should 
recognize the representatives selected by such employees. 

Where differences occur, aim at a reconciliation by the 
parties meeting each other personally, or by representa- 
tives. Failing in this, invite the mediation of a disinter- 
ested, discreet person. Should this fail refer the whole 
matter to intelligent, impartial arbitration, which should 
be final. 

The success that has attended these methods whenever 
fairly tried, both in Europe and America, has proved the 
practicability thereof. 

Among many instances of the Peace Union's success- 
ful mediation and arbitration may be mentioned the shoe- 
makers' strike of 1884, the passenger railroad difficulty 
of 1886, and numerous threatened strikes of 1887 and 
1888. 

The interest of employer and employed may be pro- 
moted by a system of co-operation, so that in proportion 
as capital shall be remunerative, labor shall be better 
paid on a sliding scale and if capital invested shall be 
unproductive, the price of labor in like manner should 
yield a reduction. As to the value of this procedure 
may be cited the extensive cotton mills at Oldham, Eng- 
land ; the mills at Fall River, Mass., the business estab- 
lishments of Haines, Jones & Cadbury of Philadelphia, 
and others of this city and throughout the world. 

Capital and labor, instead of being at enmity, are 
indispensable to each other. They cannot confer on hu- 
manity their respective blessings without working to- 
gether, and consequently not controversy, but harmony, 
should exist between them. 

Alfred H. Love, Chairman, 
Rev. Henry S. Clubb, 
Rev. N. L. Upham, 
Lukens Webster, 
Sarah T. Rogers, M.D., 
Special Committee of the Universal Peace Union. 



